LADY BEACONSFIFJJ) AND HER TIMES

as Tennyson observed in verses of felicitation. Seeing the
Royal pair at their first evening party given on the return from
the honeymoon, Disraeli remarked that they looked like a young
couple in a fairy tale* Mary Anne went to most of the parties,
including a magnificent bail given to the Princess of Wales by
the Brigade of Guards.

A general election took place in 1865, Mary Anne's life
seemed to be sign-posted by elections. Still in these latter days,
when she was getting old and the prospects of her Dizzy's becon*.
Jng Prime Minister seemed dimmer and yet more dim, elections
did not give her a great deal of trouble. Once more Disraeli
was returned unapposcd, and Buckinghamshire sent two other
Conservatives to Parliament besides himself* Gladstone, thrown
out by Oxford Universty, fled to Lancashire and managed to
win a seat in that county.

But even with Disraeli returned in triumph, the prospect for
Mary Anne and for him looked singularly bleak. Palrnerston was
still in power, seated in the saddle with apparently unshakable
firmness. The country had exactly the Parliament it appeared to
want; on the one hand, Palmerston, with his reputation as
Foreign Minister behind him, made the name of England
respected abroad and kept the tribes of the European continent
in their places. Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, could
be trusted to husband the country's resources. He was the last
man who, if asked, as Lord Melbourne was asked: "But will
not the fund-holder suffer?** to reply genially: "Oh, of coursel"
Gladstone had not the slightest intention of letting the fund-
holder suffer.

In the face of Palmerston and Gladstone sat the serried ranks
of the Conservative Party* led by Disraeli, watching them as
a cat watches a mouse* The country felt much gratified at this
situation. No one could move very drastically in any direction,
and the country after the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny
wished> if possible, to be left in peace to get on with its fund-
holding,

A little elevating correspondence occurred between Disraeli
and Lord Derby at this epoch, Disraeli suggested politely that he
and Derby had been associated for seventeen years and that
Derby might like to hand over the leadership of the Party in the
Commons to somebody else, Derby repudiated the suggestion
witihi elegant expressions of gratitude and friendship*

This sounds very like a ballon d'essai of Disraeli's to test
the feelings of Derby towards him. It seems incredible that